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on the branches of the trees, at others chasing one another back- 
wards and forwards, threading the dark-leaved boughs of the 
banyan; the cock bird singing in flight a loud, lively strain, . 
much after the manner of the Petrocossyphi or Rock Thrushes. 


XXVIIL.— Notes on Birds observed in Madagascar. By S. Roch, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Artillery, C.M.Z.S., and Epwarp 
Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S. Part I. 


(Plates VIII. & IX.) 


On submitting to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ the following notes 
on the birds we observed on our journey between Tamatave on 
the coast and Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar, we must, 
in justice to ourselves, explain that they are necessarily short, 
and in most cases unsatisfactory, in consequence of the little time 
the Embassy, of which we formed a part, had to accomplish their 
mission. 

We left Mauritius on the 22nd of September, 1861; and the 
wet and unhealthy season in Madagascar commencing in Novem- 
ber, it was most desirable that we should return to Tamatave 
before that time. 

As subsequent events have shown, it was lucky we were able 
to do so, almost all the Europeans who performed the journey 
after us having been attacked with fever. 

We arrived at Tamatave on the 26th of September, and on 
the 1st of October started for Antananarivo. Our route lay along 
the coast to the southward for about seventy miles, the most 
part of which was traversed by canoes on an almost continuous 
chain of lakes and rivers, running within a few hundred yards 
of the sea, and generally separated from it by a bank of sand, 
usually covered with brush-wood and stunted trees, of which 
Vacoas (Pandanus) and the Filao (Casuarinus madagascariensis) 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. On the land side we occa- 
sionally skirtcd a low forest ; and sometimes the lake or river took 
us further from the sea, and led us through marshes where gigantic 
Arums and “ Traveller’s-trees” (Urania speciosa) were numerous , 
at others the vegetation was simply coarse grass and rushes. 

In five days we reached Andoviranto; and the following 
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morning, proceeding up a river for a few miles, our water- 
travelling ended, and we commenced our march up the country : 
from this point our route, as near as possible, was due west, 
The next three days we passed over hummocky hills covered 
with grass at the top, the valleys being more or less clothed with 
< Travellers,” Rafia Palms, and occasionally with dense clumps 
of feathery bamboo. As we continued to ascend, the hills 
became larger and more difficult to surmount ; the “ Travellers” 
looked stunted, and the Palms less frequent. On the evening 
of the 9th, a narrow belt of forest between Ampasimbé and 
Beforona was passed; on the 10th and morning of the llth 
the broader belt of Alanamasaotra, about thirty-two miles in 
width ; and we presently came to the plain of Mooramanga, 
twelve miles wide, which has evidently at no very distant period 
been a lake. On the 13th the river Mangouron was crossed, 
on the 14th the high Ambodinangavo mountain and the last 
belt of forest, when we arrived on the open down-like country 
which stretches for some miles around the capital. 

On the 16th we reached Antananarivo. The Embassy re- 
mained there six days; bnt we were too busily engaged with 
other matters to find time to attend to the ornithological features 
of the neighbouring country. Our return journey occupied 
thirteen days, including a halt of one day at the hot-springs of 
Ranomafana. Mr. Newton started for Mauritius on the 5th of 
November; and Dr. Roch remained a fortnight longer, making a 
journey along the coast to the northward as far as Foule Point. 

We have adopted the arrangement and generally the nomen- 
clature of Dr. Hartlaub’s excellent ‘Ornithologischer Beitrag zur 
Fauna Madagascar’s’ (Bremen: 1861); and our initials have 
been added to any particular observation that was made by one of 
us, without the knowledge of the other. 


1, BUTEO BRACHYPTERUS, v. Pelz.; Hartl. p. 15. (P1. VII.) 

This Buzzard was tolerably common, and seen from Ampa- 
simbé to Ambohitroni on the Mangourou. Iris brown, cere 
yellowish, legs yellow, beak horn-colour. 


2. Farco kanama, J. Verreaux; Hartl. p. 17. 
“On my return journey from the capital, near the summit of 
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the Ambodinangavo mountain (the highest we crossed), a Falcon, 
apparently of this species, came hovering over the peak, just as 
Ï fired right and left at a brace of Quail (Margaroperdix striata), 
one of which dropped dead, the other flying over the hill-side. 
Instantly the Falcon, undisturbed by the report of the gun, 
made a stoop at the falling Quail within 30 or 40 paces of where 
I stood ; missing the bird, it flew towards the rocky cliffs on the 
south side of the path, when it was joined by its mate, carrying 
a bird. As they approached the cliffs, I could hear their young 
crying, ' 

“ I obtained a good specimen of this bird on leaving Tamatave, 
towards the end of November, when about fifteen miles from 
land ; after hovering about the ship for some time, it rested on 
the rigging, thus enabling me to shoot it. Itis a young male, 
in good plumage.” —S. R. 

“ At Antananarivo I saw the dead body of an adult Falcon, 
I believe of this species. The broad dark moustache was very 
conspicuous. It wasin an advanced stage of decomposition, and 
its wings and tail had been closely clipped,—why, I could not 
learn. I was told that it had belonged to the king.” —E. N. 

The country in the neighbourhood of the capital is well 
adapted for hawking, but we did not hear of Falcons being 
ever trained for the sport by the natives. The Scopus umbretta 
would make a good quarry. 


3. Farco eracus, Lesson; Hartl. p. 18. 

Several speciinens of this Kestrel were obtained. We observed 
it throughout our journey from Tamatave to the capital. It 
appeared to us to fly much “sharper” than F. punctatus of 
Mauritius, which we do not think we ever saw in Madagascar. 
Iris brown, beak horn-colour, cere and legs yellow, elaws black. 

“On the 22nd of October, when on my way to the iron-mines 
of Imesina, and at about ten miles from Antananarivo, I observed 
two large nests (which I believe to have been those of Scopus 
umbretta) on low trees: the largest was about 5 feet high by 
3 feet in diameter, and placed in the fork of a branch; in its 
sides there were two large entrances, 8 inches at least im 
diameter, and over each the materials of the nest formed a sort 
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of porch. I sent one of my bearers up the tree, but I could 
not induce him to put his hand into the entrances of the nest ; 
he commenecd pulling away from the top, till he fairly un- 
roofed the edifice, which consisted of coarse grass, rushes, and 
sticks, altogether enough to fill a moderate-sized cart, and drew 
out four unfortunate half-grown Kestrels and a rotten egg, 
which he stupidly broke. The young birds were afterwards caten 
by himself and his companions with much gusto.”—E.N. 

4. ? Minvus parasiticus (Daudin); Hartl. p. 19. 

A Kite, we presume of this species, was common along our 
route. At Antananarivo it was one of the few birds notiecd. 
At nearly every village two or three might be seen eireling high 
in the air, and occasionally descending for any garbage or stray 
fowls they could get hold of. At Tamatave they were always 
to be scen over the Bazaar, where the bullocks and pigs are 
slauglitered. The bird was so common that, believing we could 
always obtain a skin, we put it off till the last, and ultimately 
came away, we regret to say, without one. Their bills were 
yellowish white. 

5. NISUS MADAGASCARIENSIS, J. Verreaux; Hartl. p. 20. 

A Sparrow-hawk was scen at Ambohitroni, on the 25th of 
October ; it appeared to be of the same species as the one after- 
wards shot by Dr. Roch, on the 31st, near Manambonitra. 
g. Iris bright yellow, back horn-colour, legs yellow. 


6. Circus 


? sp. indet. 

“When crossing over the great clevated plain between the 
Mongourou and Mooramanga, on my return journey on the 25th 
of October, I saw a male Harrier beating over the short grass ; 
it never, however, approached within gun-shot. There were 
several marshes forming suitable breeding-places for birds of 
this genus on the plain.’—K. N. 

7. POLYBOROIDES MADAGASCARIENSIS (Daudin); P. radiatus, 
Hartl. p. 21. 

We obtained a speeinien* at Ranomafana, as it was circling 

* The Madagascar form of Polyboroides is cousidered by Mr. J. H. 


Gurney sufficiently different from continental examples to deserve a distinct 
appellation.— Ep. 
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over the village in the same manner as Kites are wont to do; 
and another the following day, as we were proceeding to Ampa- 
simbé. Iris black, tip of beak black, cere and base yellow, legs 
bright yellow, claws black. 


8. ? Strix FLAMMEA, Linn. ; Hartl. p. 24. 

At Antananarivo, we found that this bird inhabited the cele- 
brated “ Tarpeian Rock ” on the west side of the town. Every 
evening that we were there, we observed several leave it shortly 
after sunset, and soar away over the plain below, “ snoring” as 
they flew, exactly like the European species. We were unable to 
obtain a spceimen ; and this was the only place at which we 
either saw or heard it. From the number of rats and mice that 
are to be seen everywhere, these birds cannot have much difh- 
culty in getting a living ; and there are but few cats to divide the 
spoil with them *. 


* We are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. W. Ellis (anthor of 
“ Three Visits to Madagascar,’ &e.) for the following information respecting 
the superstition of the natives about Owls in general :— 

“Jn Madagascar, the Owl is regarded as a bird of evil omen and malign 
influence. The natives call it Vorondolo (ghost-bird) ; and as ghosts or 
spirits are regarded by the Malagasy as ministers of evil, and Owls and also 
cats are supposed to be personifications of evil spints or mediums through 
which they afflict the people, they are on this account objects of apprehen- 
sion and terror amongst all classes excepting Christians. If a man setting 
out on a journey, or about to commence any important work, were to sce 
an Owl, he would halt or return, instcad of prosecuting his journey, or 
would defer his work. And were an Owl to be seen near his dwelling, it 
would fill his family with alarm, as the sign of approaching calamity. A 
Malagasy can employ no epithet more expressive of the malignity and 
wickedness of any one whom he may wish to injure in the estimation of 
others than to call him ‘owl’ or “eat.” These creatures are generally 
driven from the neighbourhood of their dwellings, hence the intolerable 
swarms of rats and vermin with which they are infested. The natives, 
when questioned, assign as the ground of their opinions the mysterious 
existence of the Owl, which lives in concealment nmong rocks or trees, 
its nocturnal habits, its singular and unbirdlike visage, with its large eyes, 
its peenliar ery, and especially its hovering or flitting through the air at 
the beginning of the might. It is not known to what extent they are con 
sidered to he connected with the practice of sorcery, witcheraft, or other 
evil influences of supposed supernatural origin; but as the prejudice against 
cats is subsiding, and some of the natives prefer them to rats and mice, 
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9. ? CAPRIMULGUS MADAGASCARIENSIS, Sganzin ; Hartl. p. 25. 

We heard a Nightjar most nights between Tamatave and 
Beforona ; and one was shot at Mamorack, but its skin unfortu- 
nately was not preserved. The note appeared to us to be iden- 
tical with that of C. europeus. 

“At Mamorack I saw one of a much larger species, but was 
not able to obtain a specimen. My native bearers knocked down 
two of the smaller kind with sticks, as we passed through the 
low jungle between Nosibey and Foule Point. The birds 
appeared quite blind in the sunlight, and adhered so closely to 
the cover of fern in which I found them, that I never could get 
a shot at a sufficiently long distance. The two specimens 
killed by the natives were unfortunately destroyed.” —S. R. 


10. CYPSELUS ? sp. indet. 

“ On the 7th of October, between Boiboahazo and Manambo- 
nitra, and again on crossing the Mangourou on the 24th, I saw 
several true Swifts. They were not Collocalie”—E. N. 


11. PHEDINA ? sp. indet. 

“ On the 9th, between Ampasimbé and Beforona, I saw two 
or three Martins, belonging, I am sure, to this genus: they were 
not, I think, the same as the Mauritian species*. These had a 
lighter breast, grey back, and dark wings.” —E. N. 


12. HIRUNDO ? 
“On the 2nd of October, at Hivoondroo on the eoast, I saw 


several of what appeared to me to be birds of this genus.”=Â 
E. N. 
13. EURYSTOMUS MADAGASCARIENSIS (Linn.); Hartl. p. 27. 


“ Vorooncark.” 


“ Ï got a specimen at Ranomafana, on the 30th of October.” 
—E.N. 


there is reason to hope that the harmless and useful Owl will before long 
cease to be regarded as a messenger of evil, and will be weleomed and 
encouraged as the friend of the farmer, and the destroyer of the vermin 
that rob him of his gram.” 

* < Simee the hurricane of February 1861, whieh lasted for six days, I 
have not seen a single example of Phedina borbonica in this island. They 
were never very numerous.” — E. N. 
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“These birds, from their habits and mode of flight true 
Rollers, were very numerous in the thin forest close to the 
village of Farafata, about six miles to the northward of Tamatave. 
They appear to evince a predilection for patches of forest that 
have been burnt, where they may be seen, generally in pairs, 
perched upon the branch of some tall, bare tree, sheltering their 
bodies from view behind the branch, uttering a hoarse chatter. 
They did not fly far when fired at or disturbed, but they would 
dive through the wood with considerable swiftness, again to take 
their station behind a branch on another withered trec. They 
nest in the fork or hollow of some tall isolated monarch of the 
forest, frequently choosing one devoid of any foliage. On the 
topmost branch one may always be seen upon the watch, while 
the other forages for food in the neighbourhood. On its cry of 
alarm the mate quickly appears, and both display considerable 
conrage in repelling the intruder upon their solitude, probably 
a Kite in search of their young. I have frequently seen them 
do this in the burnt jungle on the left of the road between 
Nosibey and Foule Point. They increase their chattering 
hoarse cry when attacking the Kite.”—S. R. 


14, ATELORNIS PITTOIDEs (Lafr.) ; Hartl. p. 29. (Pl. IX.) 

It was getting dark as we approached Alanamasaotra on our 
journey up, when we saw several of these birds run across the 
path ; one of them was shot by Dr. Roch. On our return we saw 
one again, but it was only in the dusk of the evening. It is 
singular that such a brightly coloured species should only appear 
at nightfall, as it would seem alone to do. They have a very 
peculiar manner of jerking their tails when they alight on a 
branch. As far as we observed, they always kept very near the 
ground, and are probably ground-feeders. 


15. ISPIDINA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Linn.); Hartl. p. 30. 
A specimen was obtained by us in the great forest of Alana- 
masaotra, on the 27th of October—the only one seen. 


16. CORYTHORNIS VINTSIOIDES (Lafresnaye); Hartl. p. 31. 
Vineis 


Tolerably common along the coast, and we observed it up the 
country as far as Beforona. 
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17. Merors SUPERCILIOSUS, Linn. ; Hartl. p. 31. 

A species of Bee-eater, apparently the same, was frequently 
observed on the coast. 

18. NECTARINIA ANGLADIANA, Shaw; Hartl. p. 34. “ Schon- 
wee.” 

First observed at Manambonitra, on the 7th of October. Its 
ehirp is exactly like a Tree Sparrow’s, and when first heard it 
was taken for a bird of that genns; its song is moderate. 


19. NECTARINIA SOUIMANGA (Gmelin); Hartl. p. 34. 

The native name is the same as that for the preceding. The 
song is strong, loud, and very like a Willow Wren’s. We ob- 
served it everywhere between Tamatave and Ankera Madinika, 
where we left the forest. 

“On October 31st, near Ranomafana, I watehed a hen bird 
of this species building for some time. The nest, whieh was an 
open one, was placed on a low buslı near the ground, and 
much exposed. It was nearly completed. Outside it was built of 
coarse grass and decayed leaves, untidily put together ; inside it 
was lined with the down of some grass or reed.”—E. N. 


20. DRYMŒCA MADAGASCARIENSIS, Hartl. p. 35. “ Tec-tec.” 

Common from the coast up to the beginning of the forest. 
It inhabits the dry upland as well as the swamps. Its only note 
or song that we heard was a harsh “ tick-tick,” uttered when 
flying. 

21. PrarıncoLa SYBILLA (Linn.) ; Hartl. p. 38. 

We saw this species first at Ranomafana, and from thence up 
to the Hovah country. We did not observe it on the coast, 
whieh is probably too hot. 

“ On the 25th of October, on our return journey when crossing 
the plain of Mooramanga, Ï found a nest of this species in some 
long grass in a swamp; both the nest and four eggs were in 
every respect similar to those of the common European species. 
Unfortunately the latter were just ready to hatch, and our rapid 
travelling prevented me from attending to them immediately ; 
and when I had time afterwards, I found that they had all 
burst, and the shells were so rotten that it was impossible to 


preserve them.” —E. N. 
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22. MOTACILLA FLAVIVENTRIS (J. Verreaux) ; Hartl. p. 39. 

On our journey up and down we saw a pair of these birds as 
we crossed the Mandraka, about 125 miles from the coast, and 
on the coast on our downward journey they were tolerably com- 
mon, but we saw none between these points. 

“At the Mandraka I shot a male and female. The former 
made a good specimen. As in Yellow Wagtails generally, it 
appears to differ from the female in being larger and the 
plumage more brilliant.” —S. R. 


23. TyLas EDUARDI, Hartlaub, P.Z.S. May 13, 1862*. 
Shot in the forest of Alanamasaotra, on the 27th of October. 
Iris yellow, legs and feet dark brown. 


24. HyPs1PETES OURAVANG (Gmel.); Hartl. p. 44. “ Wroova.” 

Everywhere plentiful, from the neighbourhood of Tamatave 
to the end of the forest. In note and habits it resembles its 
congener, H. olivacea. 


25. CEBLEPYRIS cana (Lichtenstein); Hartl. p. 47. 

One killed near Fantomasin, on the coast, on the 4th of 
October ; and another on our return journey, in the Alanama- 
saotra forest, on the 27th. Iris brown, legs and beak bluish 
black. Both specimens are females. 


26. LEPTOPTERUS VIRIDIS (Gmelin); Hartl. p. 48. 
We observed this bird on several occasions, and shot a pair 
near Boiboahazo on the 31st of October. They evidently had a 


* We subjoin Dr. Hartlaub’s description of this entirely new form of 
bird :— 
“TyLAs EDUARDI, sp. nov. 

Supra subolivascenti-plumbea, capite toto nigro, nitore chalybeo; cauda 
dorso concolore, scapis rectricum supra nitide nigris, subtus albis ; 
corpore subtus cum subalaribus et subeaudalibus ochraceo; capitis 
nigredine circumscripte albido circumdata; rostro nigro ; sedibus 
fuscis. Long. tot. circa 8”; rostr. a fr. 9”, a rict. 114”; al. 4” 5”; 
caud. a bas. 3” 4"; tars. 93”; dig. med. c. ung. 9”. 


“The genus Tylas is nearly allied to Hypsipetes, but differs m the beak 
being decidedly stronger, broader, and more inflated ; in the longer wings, 
which in Hypsipetes do not reach to the middle of the tail; in the tail 
being proportionally shorter; and in the rictal bristles being much more 
developed. The under tail-coverts are very long. The iris is yellow—a 
colour not found hitherto in the genus Hypsipetes. The whole system of 
colouring is different from that of the latter genus,” —Ep. 
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nest close by. Iris hazel, skin round the eye bluish grey, beak 
bluish lead-colour, legs black. 


27. Dicrurus FORFICATUS (Linn.); Hartl. p. 49. 

Scen from the coast up to the Alanamasaotra forest. 

“I found a nest of this bird when passing the forest on Octo- 
ber 27th ; it was suspended in tbe fork of a tall bush, as an 
Oriole’s would be, and was composed of a stiff hairy kind of 
grass, neatly interwoven, without any softer lining. It contained 
three salmon-coloured eggs, spotted, chiefly at the larger end, 
with dull red and ash-colour, some of the spots having a ‘ pen- 
umbra’ as in the eggs of the Chaffinch, the spots almost 
forming a circle. They are altogether Shrike-like in appearance. 
Long diam. 1 inch, transverse diam. `70 inch. 

< So intent was the mother in hatching them, that she would 
not leave the nest until the boy who climbed the tree almost 
laid his hand on her. 

“I have seen this little bird attack with such fierceness a Kite 
which hovered too close to its nesting-place, as to make the 
latter beat a quick retreat. They have a curious habit of 
darting to the surface of a stream, striking it with their wings, 
and ascending to a bush on the opposite side; they keep this up 
in pairs, sometimes for twenty minutes, crossing and recrossing 
each other, probably catching flies or aquatic insects in the 
water.” —S. R. 


28. CYANOLANIUS BICOLOR (Linn.); Hartl. p. 49. 
One was brought to Dr. Roch alive at Antananarivo. It fed 
freely on flies. 


29. VANGA CURVIROSTRIS (Gmelin) ; Hartl. p. 51. * Vooram- 


banga.” 
Obtained near the coast. 


30. CORVUS MADAGASCARIENSIS (Bonaparte); Hartl. p. 52. 
“ Quork.”’ 

Very common everywhere, with the exception of the forest. 
They usually keep in small parties of six or seven to twenty, 
much as the Hooded Crow does in Europe. Their cry is very 
like the spring note of the Rook, and it was with no small 
pleasure that we again heard the familiar sound. We found a 
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nest on a low tree in the middle of the capital. The nest and 
eggs were in every respect similar to those of the Common or 
Hooded Crows. 


31. HARTLAUBIA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Linn.); Hartl. p. 52. 

Seen from the coast all the way to the great forest of Alana- 
masaotra. Legs and beak black, iris dark brown. 

“I met with these birds frequently on my way to Foule 
Point. They have the same pugnacious disposition as the Kast 
Indian Pycnonoti ; for on leaving Foule Point in November, | 
came upon two in the jungle so fiercely engaged in fight that Ï 
very nearly made prisoners of both with my hands.”—S. R. 


32. Foupıa MADAGASCARIENSIS (Linn.) ; Hartl. p. 55. 
“Near Beforona, on the 9th of October, I saw some of these 
birds.” —E. N. 


33. FOUDIA ERYTHROCEPHALA (Gmelin) ; Hartl. p. 55. 
“In the forest near Ankaranickra, on the 14th of October, I 
saw one of this species.” —E,. N. 


34. SPERMESTES NANA (Pucheran) ; Hartl. p. 56. 
We saw this bird pretty frequently about Ranomafana and 
Ampasimbé. 


35. Mirarra HOVA, Hartl. p. 57. 

From the coast up to the capital, wherever we crossed open 
country, a species of Lark was very common. The only specimen 
preserved was killed at Ampasimbé, on the great plain near the 
Mangourou. It was very common—as common as Alauda arvensis 
is in the eastern counties at home. They appeared to us to be 
breeding, but we searched in vain for a nest. The song is very 
poor ; their flight while singing is very hke that of 4. arborea. 

[To be continued. } 


XXIX.—WNotice of the supposed occurrence of the American 
Kill-deer Plover (Mgialites vociferus) in Great Britain. By 
P. L. SCLATER. 

THE list of American stragglers occasionally met with in the 


British Islands is now so large, that little surprise need be mani- 
fested at its still further increase. But the prospect of any 
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